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 CUILDREN, BOOKS AND THE WORLD TODAY 


y 
MRS. FRANCES CLARKE SAYERS 
SUPERINTENDENT OF WorRK WITH 
CHILDREN 
New York Public Library 





In these times each one of us looks at his 
job in relation to one overwhelming circum- 
stance—the war. Daily, we are faced with 
the necessity of changing and re-stating the 
philosophies by which we live, and work. 
We may go to bed pacifist and awake ready 
to do battle. Even those of us who live at 
points remote from the actual activities of 
preparation for war, even those who are as 
yet untouched by it, feel that they live and 


work in a prescribed circle bounded by a 


» dark periphery. 


Because I have been struggling with my 


‘own necessity to justify in this situation, I 


have chosen to talk about children, books 
and the world today. I have been amused 


and angered by the manner in which this 


justification of one’s own business has been 
made. After Pearl Harbor it seems sacrile- 
gious to me for the cosmetic trade to adver- 
tise its wares with slogans such as “Your 


| beauty is the first line of defense.” And I 
) was angered by a folder, sent out by an 
) ¢arnest woman, which came to my desk, an- 


nouncing a doll collectors’ convention, with 
the words, “dolls for defense” splashed 


, across the front of the pamphlet. Defense and 
| Victory—these are words to be used with the 
| utmost care and precision, nourished and 
bred as they are by the lives of our country’s 
: youth,—not words to be bandied about as 
| the stock and trade of the advertising copy- 
writer, or to catch the eye of the public. 


To the same desk came a letter from a 


| distinguished author of children’s books—an 
p author who has a rare gift for re-creating the 
Past. She said that nothing she now wrote 


¢ 


| seemed to have any meaning, and that to her 


| mind the only thing worth doing was to fly 
)) 4 bomber. These two women—the one a 


iz 


selfish, silly person, I should judge, the 


other a sensitive and creative artist—repre- 
sent extreme points of view. They are in- 
dicative of the range of thinking and emo- 
tion which we encounter today. The silly 
woman need not concern us. But the author, 
to my mind, must somehow be convinced 
that her contribution is more significant now 
than ever before, for her knowledge of his- 
tory, her ability to make the past live in re- 
lation to the present may well have a bear- 
ing upon the future because her books are 
read by the girls and boys who are the 


future. 


The boys and girls who are the future. 
What is happening to them? Children and 
adolescents are always the exploited class. 
They are the first to catch the backwash of 
any social or economic upheaval. Their lives 
are ordered to suit the needs of the adult 
world. Look what we did to adolescents 
during the depression. We said, “Don’t grow 
up. There’s no place for you in the economic 
world. So just continue to go to school, and 
live at home, and don’t marry, of course.” 
Now we need them to fight a war. Now we 
say, “Hurry up and become mature. We 
speed up your education—witness the change 
in college schedules—graduate, marry, and 
go off to war in a tank or plane or subma- 
rine.” 

And back of the adolescents who are re- 
tarded or speeded up to suit the convenience 
of the adult world are the children, sensitive 
to the tensions and problems of their older 
brothers and sisters, eager and hungry to 
share their perilous life, caught up in all the 
fears, the instability, the confusion of this 
violent world. There was never before a war 
in which as many children suffered as 
greatly. There was never before a war in 
which children were so close to the happen- 
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ings of the day. In 1914-18 it was possible 
for a child to live in this country without 
realizing the éxistence of the war beyond 
helping to sell liberty bonds and being told 
not to use so much sugar on his oatmeal, 
or being aware of his mother’s knitting 
needles. But today there is the radio, blast- 
ing into the child’s consciousness, and there 
is knowledge that children have been killed 
as well as soldiers, and, in certain cities, there 
is the actual contact with refugee children 
who either tell something of what has hap- 
pened to them, or else are silent and shut 
away from their comrades. Children know 
that these strange silent ones have also “seen 
the war.” No wonder boys and girls are in- 
terested in reading about this war, and are 
demanding books on it. 


The next ten years will take heavy toll of 
the children, come what may. The fortitude 
of children must be strengthened on the one 
hand, and life maintained at as normal a 
pitch as possible on the other. The agencies 
which contribute to strengthening children’s 
minds and emotions must now be supported 
to the utmost. Books and reading are of im- 
measurable value to children toward these 
ends, and in the voluntary reading of chil- 
dren all over this country may well be the 
beginnings of a new world of free men. The 
public library in service to children can ac- 
complish even more in this direction than 
do the schools. For schools and educational 
systems are committed to definite goals 
which are often too narrow in their reach. 
We have, for example, emphasized the im- 
portance of educating children as social be- 
ings, only to have them emerge into a wofld 
which has reverted to primitive, barbaric 
war as a means of solving its social and eco- 
nomic problems. We have educated children 
for life in a democracy,—but what democ- 
racy? The mutations which this democracy 
is enduring may change its character. We 
have stressed the importance of educating 
for trade and vocations; knowing how to 
make a living only to create a world so lop- 
sided economically that a state of war must 
exist before there is work for all to do. In 
other words, there is a great lag between 


what we educate for and the actuality into 
which the child matures, and time and 
change are more swift than our programs of 
education. The only hope is to give children 
a knowledge of the great concepts of life— 
the truths that do not change. If they know 
these and believe them, they will be capable 
of molding events closer to the good life 
than ever we have done. The education for 
democracy must be an education defining 
“values and processes rather than persons 
and institutions, functions and spirit, rather 
than structure and form” as Dr. George S. 
Counts has said, in the book The Education 
of Free Men in American Democracy, pub- 
lished by the N. E. A. in 1940. 


Books may be trusted to transmit these en- 
during concepts to children in language 
which they understand with emotional im- 
pact which they can feel. The concept of hu- 
manity’s courage and endurance through the 
ages is richly expressed in books which pres- 
ent the past, relating it to the present. There 
has been a growing awareness of the historic 
past in children’s books. Looking on the 
shelves of the children’s rooms, I find among 
the books of the past ten years such titles as 
these: 


“The World We Live in and How It 
Came To Be” by Gertrude Hartman (The 
Macmillan Company ) 

“The Rise of Rome” by Gordon King 
(Doubleday, Doran and Company) 

“These United States and How They 
Came to Be” by Gertrude Hartman (The 
Macmillan Company) 

“The Conquest of the Atlantic” by Ingri 
and Edgar Parin d’Aulaire (The Viking 
Press) 

“Exploring the Earth and Its Life in a 
Natural History Museum” by James Lind- 
sey McCrerry (Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany ) 

“Unrolling the Map. The Story of Ex 
ploration” by Leonard Outhwaite (Reynal 
and Hitchcock) 

“The Story of English Life” by Amabel 
Williams—Ellis and F. J. Fisher (Coward 
McCann) 

“Never To Die. The Egyptians in Their 
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Own Words” Selected and arranged with 
commentary by Josephine Mayer and Tom 
Prideaux (The Viking Press) 

“Machines and the Men Who Made the 
World of Industry” by Gertrude Hartman 
(The Macmillan Company) 

These are all books of distinction, books 


which children read with lively interest. 
Once a child has caught from these and 
others a sense of the continuity of human de- 
velopment, he sees himself and his own time 
as part of the immortal struggle of the spir- 
it of man against the darkness of his own 
origins. This realization is the beginning of 
wisdom, for it enables him to take the long 
view. And the long view bears with it seeds 
of courage. If man has suffered before, then 
I shall suffer as bravely. If the long battle 
between good and evil goes on, then I am 
part of it in my own time and my own 
country. 


The preservation of the past has its value 
to a lesser degree in relation to the imme- 
diate present. All the fine books of the past 
twenty years which portrayed for children 
life in the varied countries of the world— 
the best of them books sincerely written, 
deeply realized—were conceived in hope of 
some international understanding. At best 
those hopes may yet be realized. And at 
worst the books remain pictures of a way of 
life which for many countries will not exist 
again. Children who may never know Eu- 
rope as we know it will have some concep- 
tion of life there, and the spirit of tol- 
erance, the will to understand is still served 
by these books. 

The second concept which springs to life 
today is that of individual heroism. If this 
is an age of violence and cruelty, then it is 
also an age of heroism. Each morning’s pa- 
per contains accounts of measureless cour- 
age—the endurance of men who are adrift 
at sea—the sacrifice of sailors standing at 
their guns—the uplifted voices of the Nor- 
Wegians singing “How Strong a Fortress is 
our God” in the cold of a Winter’s Sabbath, 
before the doors of the cathedral which has 
been barred to them. In this, our time, these 
are items in our daily papers. This is the 


very stuff of which epics and sagas are made. 
Take down from your shelves Homer, or 
your Cuchulain, or Morte d’Arthur, and see 
what meaning these old conflicts have for 
you today,—how much more they are ca- 
pable of meaning to the boys and girls who 
read them now, for the first time, against 
the background of their own era. 


There is a third concept and that is the 
concept of faith in one’s own time, belief in 
one’s own destiny. Those of us who have 
seen two wars are bitter in the loss of all our 
hopes for peace and skeptical about man’s 
ability to order his life with dignity, justice, 
and compassion. But we have no right to 
take from the youth the fire of their aspiring 
hope, nor the courage of their vision. This 
was brought home to me by a conversation 
which was reported to me by a friend. She 
talked to a young soldier who had been 
asked to drive her to the railroad station after 
a week-end in the country. The conversation 
had about it that rush of intimacy which is 
apt to characterize the talk between two peo- 
ple who never expect to meet again. “It 
makes me mad,” said the soldier, “when my 
father tells me how sorry he is for my gen- 
eration,—how we will miss a good life. It 
makes me furious! There’s nothing wrong 
with our life. We’re going over there, clean 
up that mess, and come back to reconstruct. 
Reconstruct, that’s what I like’— 


The bitterness, then, belongs to us, and 
the pity must be hidden. For children and 
youth, belief shall be sustained—belief in 
America, belief in the men and women who 
made it, belief in the goodness of human re- 
lationships, and the color and pattern of 
everyday life. All this too is there in the 
books for children, waiting to give them 
faith in life and a feeling of security. Li- 
braries serve children well in these times by 
remaining somewhat apart. from the many 
civilian campaigns which engage our time. 
Let the Scouts and the Camp Fire Girls, the 
church, the school give children opportunity 
for action. Our “peculiar treasure” is to offer 
them sanctuary in which to read: to read the 
books about this war, to be sure, My Sister 
and I, Two Thousand and Ten Days of Hit- 
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ler, and Snow Treasure. But to read also at 
whatever point the spirit cries for help— 
stories, science, history, heroes, poetry, non- 
sense, or riotous fun. The historic past, and 
its relation to the present, the heroic in a 
new age of heroism, and faith in the destiny 
of man—these are only part of the truth that 
lurks in children’s books, waiting to be self- 
discovered. Those of us who as librarians are 
party to this plot, hatched out of the minds 
and souls of great artists and good authors, 
born of the experience of humanity; those 
of us who act as mediary between child and 
book are surely earning the right to speak 
of Victory and Defense. And not even the 
dropping of bombs is more vital to our 
spirit’s need, 

It was significant that Babette Deutsch 
should have given us, this year of all years, 
her Walt Whitman, Builder for America. 
Remembering her own youthful reaction to 
Walt Whitman, and watching her son’s dis- 


covery of the good, grey poet, she introduced 
him to other children and young people, feel- 
ing that he was eminently a poet for youth. 
His exuberance, his love of all mankind, his 
ecstacy in experience and his concern first 
and last, about the needs of men and women 
in a democratic society are all elements ap- 
pealing to the young. Here is the credo he 
gives to them. We can do no better than 
to remember it. 

“This is what you shall do: Love the 
earth and sun and the animals, despise riches, 
give alms to everyone and labor to others, 
hate tyrants, argue not concerning God, have 
patience and indulgence toward the people, 
take off your hat to nothing known or un- 
known or to any man or number of men— 
go freely with powerful uneducated persons, 
and with the young, and with the mothers of 
families, re-examine all you have been told 
in school or church or in any book, and dis- 
miss whatever insults your soul.” 


* ¢ ¢ 


WHAT SOLDIERS ARE READING 


MISS BETH SKOOG 
LiBRARIAN 


Camp Claiborne 


Into the Camp Claiborne Library each 
night come lawyers and laborers, doctors and 
business men and farmers. Perhaps, the 
business man is interested in economics or 
accounting; the farmer will choose a book 
on the raising of poultry or request a copy 
of the Aberdeen-Angus Journal;; maybe one 
or both will select a book of fiction or a 
book on military science, for all of the Clai- 
borne Library’s patrons are soldiers now. 

Too, sometimes three soldiers assist in the 
library and this staff handles over five thou- 
sand (5,000) volumes, and an additional two 
hundred (200) to three hundred (300) news- 
papers and magazines. In nine months 5,550 
men have registered and about that many 
more are occasional visitors. The library is 
open to all enlisted and commissioned per- 


sonnel of the Camp. Books are loaned for 
a two week period with the privilege of re- 
newal if there are no requests for the book. 
There are no fines. The men take good care 
of the books and even when the weather 
ordinarily would cause some damage, for 
they all live in tents, they take precautions 
to care for them. 

The library serves as a clearing house for 
information. The questions are by no means 
confined to book lore; one of the questions 
most frequently asked by new men is, “Show 
me where I am on a map.” Six sets of road 
maps have ben worn to shreds. These are 
used to determine the distance between camp 
and home, and in the planning of week-end 
trips if there is a pass in the offing. Much 
interest is shown in books of local interest, 
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both fiction and non-fiction. The Louisiana 
State Guide and the New Orleans City guide 
are both very popular. The pronounciation 
of names of towns in Louisiana is always a 
source of amusement. 

Non-fiction books are as popular as fic- 
tion, and mathematics holds the spot light. 
The Louisiana Library Commission has been 
very helpful in loaning us books, some of 
them for an indefinite time. An appeal was 
made during “Book Week” for textbooks, 
and many were received. “Victory Books” 
have also been received and have made a 
most welcome addition. 

Books in all of the technical fields are 
widely read. One man in an engineering 
regiment has been studying in the library 
and when he was sent into the field he bor- 
rowed books from the Commission. He re- 
ceived two promotions and last week he 
came by to thank me and to tell me that he 
was leaving for an officers’ training school. 


Typing and shorthand books are used by 
company clerks. 186 Day rooms and Recrea- 
tion Halls have ben constructed in the Camp, 
and since the decorations of the interior was 
left to the soldiers we had many calls for 
books in interior decoration and architecture. 

Every man seems anxious to learn every- 
thing he can about his branch of the service. 
The Quartermaster Corps requests books on 
automotive equipment, lubricants and lubri- 
cation, the engineers want books on civil and 
tailroad engineering. Recently a recruit, as- 
signed to the Military Police, requested a 
book on the psychology of handling people, 
so that he could carry out his duties without 
using the “big stick policy.” 

Recently a cake contest was held for the 
tamp cooks and what a rush there was for 
took books and recipes for new kinds of 
icing. The library staff greatly enjoyed the 
deluge of samples which resulted from this 
contest. They would have made any house- 
Wife envious. 

Books on ballroom dancing by Arthur 
Murray and Herbert Ware are always on re- 
tve. When you recall that four to six men 
live in a fifteen by fifteen tent you wonder 
just where some of this practicisg takes place. 


We receive many phone calls, and requests 
vary from a cure for mange for a cat that is 
a company mascot, to the exact time that the 
sun’ rose on a certain morning. 

We plan everything from weddings to 
stunt nights. One of the hardest assignments 
was to assist a man in the selection of an 
appropriate poem to send to his girl friend. 
As he said, “She likes poetry and I do not 
know much about it.” 

Before the Red Cross opened its Library 
in the Station Hospital, books and maga- 
zines were sent there each week. In grati- 
tude for this service the patients made cur- 
tains for the Library from target cloth, and 
decorated them with red and blue yarns. 

Fiction tastes are as diverse as non-fiction, 
for to read always the same kind of books, 
all grim or earnest, or all thin or frivolous, 
is like living always the same kind of days. 
Camp Claiborne has its adventure, western, 
love, and mystery fans, while others demand 
the best sellers of the Book-of-the-month 
selections which are given to us each month. 
Among the most popular fiction titles are: 
This above All, For Whom the Bell Tolls, 
How Green was my Valley, Random Har- 
vest, The Moon is Down, Kings Row, Wild 
is the River, Saratoga Trunk, and The Sun 
is my Undoing. 

¢* ¢ ¢ 


LOUISIANA IN PRINT 


VIOLA ANDERSEN 
REPERENCE LIBRARIAN 


Howard-Tilton Memorial Library 


Louisiana, with its long. and colorful his- 
tory and its wealth of natural literary re- 
sources—the Creoles, the Acadians, the ne- 
groes, the bayous, the swamps, and cane and 
cotton fields—the great Mississippi River and 
its “glamour city’—New Orleans, seem to 
offer no end of material both for the writer 
of fact and the weaver of romantic tales. 
Not only has this state furnished the back- 
ground for an abundance of literary produc- 
tion but it has also been the birthplace or 
home of many writers of distinction. Some 
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of these men and women have been content 
to remain at home and to employ the mate- 
rials which they found so readily accessible, 
others have gone far afield to seek their in- 
spiriation, while still others have tapped the 
resources both at home and abroad. In turn, 
writers from all over the United States and 
from foreign countries have come to dip 
their pens in the lush, Louisiana lore. The 
result is that Louisiana is constantly in print 
and the output is so great that I have found 
it necessary to limit this paper to those works 
which have appeared on the market since 
the beginning of 1941. You will no doubt 
note omissions. I do not claim it to be a 
complete list but I do believe that it can 
safely be called a representative one. 


We take off in true Louisiana fashion with 
Harnett Kane’s “Louisiana Hayride; the 
American Rehearsal for Dictatorship 1928- 
1940” (Morrow). Mr. Kane, born in New 
Orleans and a graduate of Tulane University, 
has been a reporter on the New Orleans Item 
since 1928. The first part of his book re- 


counts the story of Huey Long’s rise to 
power, the last tells of what happened after 
his death, the “gravy days,” the “wreck,” and 
finally the victory of the opposition forces in 


1940. Kane’s style is typically that of the 
journalist—breezy and to the point. A 
thread of humor runs throughout but be- 
neath it all there is a note of seriousness, 
the cause for which, is rather well summed 
up in the final paragraph—what happened 
in Louisiana might well happen in other 
parts of America. 


Lt. Hodding Carter, a native of Ham- 
mond, Louisiana, who was for a time a re- 
porter on the New Orleans Item but turned 
publisher during the Long regime, in order 
to better fight the “Kingfish” and his dic- 
tatorship policies, has collaborated with 
Richard E. Dupuy in producing a timely 
work — “Civilian defense of the United 
States” (Farrar and Rinehart). The book 
attempts to give a complete picture of the 
home front in wartime. The subjects range 
from air raid shelters to food and from sabo- 
teurs to detailed methods of fighting fires 
spread by incendiary bombs. 


Another Louisianian in the armed forces, 
who has found time in the midst of military 
activities, to write a book, is Lt. Colonel W. 
F. Kernan. In his “Defense will not win the 
war” (Little, Brown) he tries to do away 
with some of the myth of national defense 
and to awaken what he feels is a “too com- 
placent America” to the gravity of the situa- 
tion. His is a blunt demand for American 
action by America aroused! 


The radio and the press are daily making 
us more “America conscious,” and as a re- 
sult there is a desire to become better ac- 
quainted with this country whirh we sud- 
denly realize is ours. We may, for example, 
want to know what there is in the “heart of 
Texas” that makes it mean so much to the 
Texans and perhaps people in other parts of 
the country would like to know what in- 
spired “Way down South in New Orleans.” 
We have no better source for our informa- 
tion than the “American guide series” which 
was started several years ago by the Writers’ 
Program of the Works Projects Administra- 
tion. The plan is to issue a guide book for 
each state. The one for Louisiana, which 
was sponsored by the Louisiana Library 
Commission, and the material for which, 
was collected, edited and written under the 
direction of Lyle Saxon, is an excellent piece 
of work. It gives an insight into what Loui- 
siana really is, describes its geography, its 
climate, and its people and their history. The 
tours and calendar of events tell the reader 
where to go, the best time to go there, and 
what to see after he gets there. Added in 
terest is given by the sixty-four pages of 
gravure illustrations. 

A similar guide for the city of New Or 
leans was published a few years ago and 
rumor has it that when Edna Ferber was 
collecting background material for her latest 
novel, “Saratoga Trunk” (Doubleday), she 
came to New Orleans, spent three days here, 
borrowed a copy of the guide from Mr. 
Saxon and went back home to write her 
book. Her completed work does not belie 
such a possibility. It is as though, Miss Fer- 
ber, in her attempt to picture life in New 
Orleans in the 1880's, had flipped through 
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the pages of the guide, picking: out a Creole 
proverb here, a French expression there, and 
a New Orleans dish most any place. Against 
this “thin” background, her leading char- 
acters, Clint Maroon, the cowboy from Texas, 
and Clio—the daring, the ruthless, the schem- 
ing, the unconventional, but the devastatingly 
beautiful adventuress, are not very convinc- 
ing. This is certainly not Ferber at her best, 
but, perhaps, as one reviewer suggests, it will 
make a good movie with Marlene Dietrich 
and Gary Cooper playing the leading roles. 
In New Orleans, at the same time as Miss 
Ferber, and for the same reason, was another 
well known American novelist—Louis Brom- 
field. Whether Mr. Bromfield stayed longer, 
was more observing, or did more research 
after he left the city, than did Miss Ferber, 
I do not know. At any rate, his “Wild is 
the River” (Harper), a story of New Orleans 
under the occupation of General Butler, al- 
though not being too concerned with the 
historical scene, is more successful from the 


atmosphere standpoint than is “Saratoga 


Trunk.” Mr. Bromfield was obviously fas- 
cinated with the material that he found here 
for he has filled the pages of his book with 
those things traditionally associated with 
glamorous, wicked, old New Orleans—voo- 
doo mysteries, a deluxe brothel, love potions, 
and whatever else came to his attention, that 
would enhance the typical Bromfield em- 
phasis on sex. “Wild is the river” is not a 
great work, not one of the author’s best, but 
when one must maintain the reputation of 
putting out a novel every eighteen months, 
one is not likely to be always at his best. 
Nathan Schachner, a distinguished his- 
torian and biographer, spent several months 
in and near New Orleans, collecting material 
and atmosphere for his “By the dim lamps” 
(Stokes), a novel of New Orleans during the 
Civil War and Reconstruction days. He 
delved into diaries and manuscripts, deter- 
mined to have historical accuracy. It is not 
from this thorough research that Mr. Schach- 
ner’s work suffers, but rather from the fact 
that most everyone who reads it begins to 


talk of it immediately in terms of “Gone 
with the Wind.” 


We have had many works of fiction and 
non-fiction on what happened in the South- 
ern States during reconstruction, but very 
little has been done on the period that fol- 
lowed. Garnie W. McGinty, professor at _ 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, believing” 
that “the changes which took place after the 
Democrats ousted the Republicans from con- 
trol, constitutes an important period in the 
state’s history,” has given us “Louisiana Re- 
deemed, the Overthrow of Carpet Bag Rule 
1876-1880.” (Pelican). The dearth of 
source material made research for the study 
very difficult. 

Long before the Civil War, Henry Shreve 
built a keel boat, hired a crew of ten French- 
men and halfbreeds, and shoved off into the 
muddy Monongahela, bound for St. Louis. 
He arrived there forty days later, invested his 
money in furs and returned home to sell 
them at a fat profit. So begins Florence 
L. Dorsey’s “Master of the Mississippi” 
(Houghton), the biography of a man who 
became one of the midwest’s great river gods. 
It was Shreve who broke the Livingston- 
Fulton monopoly of steamboating on the 
Mississippi; who made navigation of the 
river safe by inventing a snag-pulling boat; 
and who opened up the Red River to civiliza- 
tion. In spite of all of his remarkable 
achievements he was soon to be forgotten. 

Edmund R. Murphy in his “Henry de 
Tonty, fur trader of the Mississippi” (Johns 
Hopkins Press) attempts to champion the 
cause of another forgotten man, whose abili- 
ties and accomplishments, he feels have been 
overshadowed by those of his superior, La- 
Salle. This work is of particular value in 
that it brings together a great deal of in- 
formation, heretofore widely scattered. 


A character of quite a different sort from 
the “Henry’s” we have just mentioned, was 
John A. Murrell, about whom, Ross Phares, 
a native of West Louisiana, has written a 
biography, very appropriately entitled “Rev- 
erend Devil” (Pelican). With a Methodist 
minister for a father and a mother who 
taught her children to steal, it was quite 
logical that John should become a _ bandit- 
preacher. Perhaps, too, his visit to New 
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Orleans, the “city of sin,” played its part in 
shaping his strange career. At the same time 
that he was preaching salvation to the South, 
he was stealing, organizing crime, and in- 
citing the negroes to rebellion. The follow- 
ing is typical of what went on at his revival 
meetings: Greeting one of his congregation, 
with a firm hand clasp, he would say, “Glad 
to see you out tonight, Brother Brown. 
That’s a fine horse you have,” or “Glad to 
meet you Brother Smith. I see you are a 
good judge of horses. I’d like to own an 
animal like that.” Then while Reverend 
Murrell exhorted the sinners and beseeched 
upon them the blessings of the Deity, his 
two assistants would be saving the best horses 
from the hitch rack for the parson. 


One of the most scholarly works to appear 
this year is Jean Delanglez’s “Hennepin’s de- 
scription of Louisiana” (Institute of Jesuit 
History). Father Delanglez, a native of Bel- 
gium, studied for a year at St. Charles Col- 
lege, Grand Coteau, Louisiana. 


Let us leave for a while the field of non- 
fiction and relax again with the novelists. 
We glance through the pages of “Black 
Bayou” by Idwall Jones, who was born in 
Wales, but later came to America and 
worked for a time in the northeast and south- 
ern states. His story is that of the hunters 
and trappers of the Louisiana swamps. The 
setting is Egremont, one of the last of the 
great sugar plantations. Although Mr. Jones 
gives us some rather vivid descriptive para- 
graphs, it is quite apparent that he has only 
a superficial knowledge of the people and the 
country about which he writes. We are partic- 
ularly impressed with this fact when we view 
his work side by side with E. P. O’Donnell’s 
“Great Big Door Step” (Houghton). Mr. 
O’Donnell is a New Orleans man who 
knows intimately the people who inhabit 
“Green Margins,” that strange country in the 
Mississippi Delta. He has lived among them 
in their little fishing and trapping settle- 
ments. It may be true that his plot is weak, 
but his characters leave such indelible im- 
pressions, that that seems relatively unimpor- 
tant. Who, having read the book, can ever 
forget Mr. Crochet, father of the impover- 


ished family? The ever-ailing man who is 
actually intrigued with his many complaints, 
and who says to his wife: “A thing I want 
you to remember is to give my body to 
Tulane University when I pass away for 
them to study and fine out what was the 
matter I died. I been laying here thinking, 
and I can’t understand why a man in this 


_helty climate is gotta be pestered, pestered, 


pestered, living on this fine alluvial soil. | 
make a bet [ got a unknown disease.” Equal- 
ly memorable is the adolescent Evvie, who 
“at night time would sit in a corner of the 
kitchen to write a theme. She used the back 
of the wash board resting it on her knees. 
The kitchen table could not be used for les- 
sons since it had to be cleared and moved 
into a corner for the twins to use as a bed.” 
And Evvie too, constantly worried about the 
mysteries of life, who said to the little mulat- 
to girl who lived next door, “I know why 
you are almost white. The sewing machine 
agent kissed your mother.” 


J. Hamilton Basso, a New Orleanian by 
birth, now residing in North Carolina, has 
written in the past of his native city and 
state, but his later novel have had as their 
background other sections of the country. 
Mr. Basso gave us tihs year “Wine of the 
Country,” the story of a young anthropolo- 
gist from the South who returned to New 
England to report on his two years’ work in 
the South Seas. While there he unfortunate- 
ly met and married the wrong girl. He did 
not realize it, however, until he brought her 
to his Southland. Evidently, she was not 
endowed With the rugged constitution which 
is usually attributed to the New Englander, 
or perhaps the intense Southen heat was too 
much for her. Anyway, she became insane, 
ran screaming into the swamp, lost herself, 
and died of starvation, all without anyone, 
even the reader, feeling too badly about it. 


After this rather unhappy account, it might 
be well for us to look for a moment at the 
fairy-tale-like novel of another New Orlean- 
ian, Arthur MacArthur. As though his name 
were not tongue-twister enough he gives to 
his work the title “After the afternoon.” His 
book is purely the product of his imagina- 
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tion, based upon the theory of incarnation, 
which shows up in almost any form and 
almost any place. 


Julia Truitt Yenni brings us back to earth 
and back to Louisiana with her “House for 
the sparrow,” an account of the Larbell fam- 
ily, who live in a small Louisiana town. 
And, since it sems that wherever we go, we 
constantly find ourselves back in New Or- 
leans we can do that too, with out last book 
of fiction. This one, the “lightest” of them 
all, is Frances Cavanah’s “Louisi of New 
Orleans. Recommended for ages 7-10, this 
is the story of a frightened little orphan boy 
who goes to live with his very dignified 
grandfather in an old house in the French 
Quarter. He is confused by the many new 
words that he hears —levee — patio, ban- 
quette — galleries ——- Mardi Gras. It is a 
Mardi Gras stunt which finally establishes a 
feeling of friendship between the aristocratic 
old gentleman and his grandson. 


With the ever present interest in the old 
plantation homes of the South, librarians al- 
ways welcome a new book on this subject. 
J. Frazer Smith’s “White Pillars”; early life 
and architecture of the lower Mississippi Val- 
ley may well be considered an answer to 
some of our prayers. The first chapter is 
given over to a discussion of the type of life 
that existed in the old South “where land 
was plentiful, and family groups generous in 
size.” Later chapters are devoted to descrip- 
tions of the old homes in Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, the Mississippi Country, the Natchez 
trace, Mobile and the Alabama black belt, 
and of particular interest to us—French 
Louisiana and the Bayou and Teche coun- 
tries. The technicalities of architecture and 
its related crafts are discussed and there are 
Qumerous illustrations, which attempt to 
place each home in its original setting and 
to show it in its prime. 


Another work along this same line but 
limited to this state is Dr. Herman de Ba- 
chelle Seebold’s “Old Louisiana plantation 
homes and family trees.” The author, a New 
Orleanian, says in his preface, “Antebellum 
homes have intrigued me time and time 


again when visiting them. Their before-the- 
war quaintness spurred me to write of them 
and their owners. It is Dr. Seebold’s wish 
that the work may be authentic and of serv- 
ice to future students interested in the lore 
of an age that is gone forever, even the mem- 
ories of which are rapidly vanishing. 


David L. Cohn is responsible for the his- 
torical sketches and Clarence J. Laughlin, 
who made his debut in a recent issue of Life 
Magazine, contributes the excellent photo- 
graphs in “New Orleans and its living past” 
(Houghton). Cohn gives us a vivid “word” 
picture of the city—‘New Orleans is not a 
city to be done in a day, it can only be 
savored. She is old and has seen much and is 
a little weary, but: she is still beautiful and 
quietly conscious of her grace. Such a city 
gives but her hand to the tripper. Her heart 
she holds for the quiet and patient lover.” 
Laughlin might well be one of the “lovers” 
for he has studied the iron work of the city 
for years, and realizing that time, dampness, 
neglect, and the wrecking crews, were rapid- 
ly destroying it, set out with his camera to 
record the surviving pieces for posterity. 
Photographic plates comprise over three- 
fourths of the book. 


Louisiana and Louisianians have brought 
forth not only books of history, fiction, bi- 
ography, travel, art, and architecture, but 
poetry as well. Joseph T. Kelly’s “Sessions in 
solitude” (House of field) appeared many 
months ago and was followed shortly by 
“Arrows of Gold,’ an anthology of verse 
from America’s first Catholic College for 
Colored Youth, edited by Peter Wellington 
‘lark and published by Xavier University 
Press. We should also mention, in the field 
of poetry, Robert Penn Warren of the Loui- 
siana State University faculty. He was re- 
cently named “poet of the month” by “New 
Directions,” publishers of his “Eleven poems 
on the same theme. 


As I said in the beginning I know this is 
not all—but it is much—and is certainly in- 
dicative that the past year for Louisiana in 
print has been a sufficiently bountiful one. 
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WHAT LOUISTANTANS ARE READING 


by 


MISS MARION TAYLOR 
LiprariaAN, WINN ParisH Liprary 


In order to get a better idea of the current 
reading demands of Louisianians several of 
the librarians over the state were asked to 
note the most popular titles in the various li- 
braries. They also included any of their own 
comments or those of the readers of the 
books listed. From the lists were selected the 
titles most frequently noted. 


Before mentioning specific books I wish to 
call to your attention some more or less ap- 
parent observations that resulted from this 
slight survey: 


First of all, the words “best seller” seem 
to be magic in reading. If a reader can get a 
book on the best seller list, that keeps him 
out of the “different” class, and puts him in 
place with his fellow Americans who read it 
or do it to keep up and because everybody 
else is. Some readers even use the best seller 
list as a yardstick. If a library has all of the 
best sellers it’s on top. Those who work in 
libraries sometimes wonder if a book is re- 
quested because the reader thinks the library 
does not have it. Demand then, is based in 
large part on the current lists and their 
closely related literary columns in the press. 


In addition to certain lists and columns, 
and the readily accepted recommendations of 
friends, there are other reasons for the popu- 
larity of certain books. Did you know that 
one of the leading religious denominations 
is supposed to have approved for its mem- 
bers the reading of the Grace Livingston 
Hill books? Our friend, Kate Smith, helps 
libraries make up their waiting lists through 
her mention of books in her radio broadcasts. 
Other radio programs suggest requests to 
readers. So far as is known, however, there 
has been nothing like an overwhelming de- 
mand yet in Louisiana for the works dis- 
cussed on the program “Invitation to Learn- 
ing. 


As the weather influences every other 
activity it also affects reading. Spring could 
really be called a book season. It is a time 
when extensive use is made of gardening 
and flower information. 

Of course, the movies can not be omit- 
ted. Film producers and libraries might be 
called mutual admiration groups. They as- 
sist each other constantly. And there is al- 
ways the demand for information and stories 
on local history. 


The last observation on the “why” of 
current popular books is the most important 
to us now. Books and reading are signs of 
the times. It is understandable and fitting 
that the most desired books should be those 
on current developments. Demands are grow- 
ing for books about our armed forces, our 
defenses, our democracy, and also those 
world neighbors, some of whom, like South 
America, have been long neglected. You will 
note these trends in the following titles. 


At the top of the Non-Fiction list ranks 
Shirer’s Berlin Diary—which has been re- 
ferred to by readers as the Berlin Dairy or a 
Night in Berlin. 

Following close is Lanterns on the Levee, 
a book from and of our own South. 

By the time John Gunther gets through we 
should know the inside of matters. His In- 
side Latin America is being widely read in 
Louisiana. 

Back to our state and the figure who is 
fast becoming a sort of legend, Huey P. 
Long, we find the book Louisiana Hayride 
is easily a most popular one. 

In fifth place there are four titles—a tie. 
These are: Out of the Night, One Foot in 
Heaven, Blood, sweat, and tears, and Mein 
Kampf. 

The most sought after fiction title is the 
Sun is My Undoing. Requests for this book 
have come in with varied plays on the first 
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word. The spelling ranges from sun, to son, 
to sin. At the time of one of the frequent 
rainy spells one reader remarked in print 
about this book. “Just now with all the rain 
holding up all our farm work, we'd say the 
sun would be our salvation instead of our 
undoing.” 

In cond place there was another tie. How 
green was my valley and the Keys of the 
Kingdom. The popularity of the first was 
_ brought on by the filming of the book, and 
that of the second by the popularity of the 
author’s earlier book, the Citadel. The Keys 


of the Kingdom is asked for as “that priest 
book.” 


Pearl Buck’s writings have remained in fa- 
vor for some years, so her newest one, 
Dragon seed, has a ready made following. It 
ranks third. 


Three other well known authors tied for 
fourth place—Mary Ellen Chase with Wind- 
swept, Daphne DuMaurier with Frenchman’s 
creek, and Edna Ferber with her Saratoga 
Trunk. The last mentioned has an added in- 
terest in its local scene. 


In fifth place comes Wild is the River by 
Louis Bromfield. Following close behind are 
the titles The Moon is down and the Great 
big doorstep. 


¢* ¢ ¢ 


THE LIBRARY AND THE SOLDIER 


AUGUST NIUENHOUSE 


Private, Camp CLAIBORNE 


Rupert Hughes, a novelist, playwright and 
infantry captain in World War No. 1 has 
said that a soldier ‘without books is like a 
man in a railroad station waiting for a train 
that is late. He reads anything—advertise- 
ments, time tables, or whatever is at hand. 
Thus, from these words, we may deduct that 
soldiers treasure their camp libraries. Just 
why is this so? 

Generally, after a few days in his induction 
center, a soldier is shipped off to some camp 
that he has never heard of, let alone knowing 
the location. He is lonesome. After a day of 
companionship that is routine and tent 
mates, who no matter what good fellows they 
may be, have as yet nothing in common with 
him, the new soldier goes to the library. 

Books that he has read at home greet him 
as old friends; characters rise out of the 
pages to take him to other surroundings, and 
he relaxes in sheer comfort. The atmosphere 
of the library itself, away from strict routine 
soothes him mentally and physically. He feels 
a silent, but decidedly satisfying comrade- 
ship, in the other fellows’ browsing among 
the shelves. He realizes that here are men, 
like himself, brought together in a common 


cause, but taking a little time out to relax. 

Men like to know where they are located, 
to see the points of interest near enough to 
the camp to be within reach of that week-end 
pass. What could be a better place to get this 
information than the library with its supply 
of travel books and maps. 

Before entering the army, I borrowed 
books from a public library located in a city 
that considered education and related serv- 
ices a primary function of municipal govern- 
ment. Books could be had in any number of 
2-week periods. Unlike the post libraries 
where I was previously stationed where only 
1 book could be taken out for a 1-day period, 
the Camp Claiborne Library offers me my 
accustomed service. 

From conversations with my fellow men, I 
find the reasons for frequenting the library 
are numerous. Some use the reference books 
for study in preparation for officer’s training 
schools; others wish to read the latest selec- 
tions of the Book of the Month Club, which 
the Claiborne Library receives. 

Many of my pals want to learn more about 
some particular thing—their trade or busi- 
ness, their hobby, or continue in some man- 
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ner their studies that have been interrupted 
by their induction into the service. This is 
evidenced by the quantity of technical books 
being taken off the shelves at Camp Clai- 
borne. It is surprising to note the amount of 
plays, biography, poetry and general litera- 
ture books the men take to their tents. Of 
course it stands to reason that most Ameri- 
cans like fiction and the officers and enlisted 
men at Camp Claiborne are no exception. 


Even after months of army service, a man 
likes to “get away from it all.” The show at 
the theater may not be so good, or the pass 
to town may not be in the offing. However, 
the welcome door of the library is open, 
where a man can go for quiet, where he is 
not governed by a training schedule. He can 
pick a book of his liking and enjoy it by 
himself. Though social activities such as 
dances, parties, etc., are popular and neces- 
sary, a man loves to be forgotten for a spell. 


In conclusion post libraries are used for 
three important reasons—namely: 


- To continue studies interrupted by the 
times in which we are living. 


. To furnish material necessary for study 
and promotion in the service. 


. To give a man another avenue of 
recreation. 


¢* ¢ ¢ 


Southwestern-Southeastern 
Library Assn. Convention 


At a breakfast meeting held in- Milwaukee 
during the recent A. L. A. Conference repre- 
sentatives of the Southwestern and South- 
eastern Library Associations reluctantly de- 
cided that the joint convention planned for 
the last week of October must be given up. 
It was felt that the instructions of Coordinator 
of Transportation Eastman must be complied 
with. For the duration there are to be no 
further conventions not directly connected 
with national defense. It is hoped that when 
peace is established the joint convention plans 
may be carried out. 


In the passing on June 19 of J. O. Modi- 
sette, Chairman of the Board of the Louisiana 
Library Commission, the libraries of this 
state have lost one of their best friends. Mr. 
Modisette was tireless in his efforts in behalf 
of libraries for all the people. He travelled 
widely over the state and nation championing 
his favorite cause. Year after year he ably 
presented the case of the Commission before 
the State Legislature. We shall not soon 
see his equal as an advocate of extended 
library service. In the September issue of 
the Bulletin there will appear an appropriate 
tribute to the memory of Mr. Modisette, 
written by Miss Culver. 


NEGRO LIBRARIES 


War Information Centers 


Southern University has been certified by 
the School and College Civilian Morale Serv- 
ice as one of the 140 Key Centers of Informa- 
tion and Training for Negroes in Louisiana. 
The libraries of both Dillard University and 
Xavier have been functioning as War Infor- 
mation Centers for the Negro population of 
New Orleans as well as the high school and 
college students in the city. 


Librarian and Teacher-Librarians in 
Negro Schools 

During the New Orleans meeting of the 
La. Colored Teachers’ Association, a group of 
interested teachers ,librarians and_teacher- 
librarians met in a special library session, at 
the Marie Couvent School. Miss Sue Hefley, 
Supervisor, addressed the group and ex 
pressed appreciation of the interest and en- 
thusiasm shown throughout the discussions. 
Miss Evelyn Peters, Orleans Parish School 
Library Supervisor, spoke briefly of the plans 
for initiating correct routines in the setting 
up of classroom and school library collections. 
Mrs. Camille Shade, Southern, acted as chaif- 
man. The time for general discussion af 
forded opportunity to present many of the 
current problems in the Negro elementary 


school libraries and was well spent. The 
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occasion marked a significant step toward 
improving our Negro school libraries. . Miss 
Florinell Francis, as special guest, was intro- 
duced. 

Concurrently with the Louisiana Associa- 
tion of Conference of Negro High School 
Principals, at Southern University, April 18, 
a conference of Negro high school and col- 
lege librarians was conducted by Miss Sue 
Hefley, State Supervisor, in the University’s 
beautiful new library building. The main 
theme of the conference was: Education for 
Librarianship. The following topics were 
discussed: Opportunities for training the 
Negro teacher-librarian, by Miss Hefley; De- 
sirable content for courses in the training of 
teacher-librarians, by Sister M. Redempta, 
Xavier and Miss Olive Gehring, Southwest- 
ern Institute; Librarianship as a career, by 


Mrs. Camille Shade, Southern. A _ special 


committee was formed to study special and 
related problems. An annual meeting of this 
group is planned. Southern University and 


Xavier in its second summer session, will 
offer courses for professional training of 
teacher-librarians this year. 


At Southern University, Miss Ellenor A. 
Chaires has been added to the staff as cata- 
loguer. She is a graduate of Atlanta Uni- 
versity and of the University of Michigan 
Library School. Mrs. Gladys W. Turner, 
graduate of Southern and of the Hampton 
Library School, has become the Reference 
Librarian. The librarian, Mrs. Camille 
Shade, reports that since the library has 
moved into the newly completed building, 
service to the students and the faculty has 
very much improved. The staff has inaugu- 
rated the monthly loan of titles for leisure 
teading to the dormitories. Selection of the 
books is made in cooperation with the Dean 
of Women and the Dean of Men. 

At Dillard University, the librarian, Na- 
thaniel Stewart, reports that the library has 
now completed the expenditure of the second 
installment of its $4500 Carnegie Corporation 
grant for book collection development. A 
considerable portion of the funds has been 
expended for the purchase of important peri- 
Odical sets and the librarian feels that with 


the expenditure of this second installment of 
the grant, the library has succeeded in build- 
ing the groundwork for good collections in 
several fields. 


By September 1942, a library manual will 
be prepared by the Librarian for distribution 
or sale to the student body. The manual will 
probably be limited to about ten printed 
pages and will instruct the inexperienced 
student in the highlights of college library 
use. Scheduled conferences and completion 
of library exercises will be required of the 
student before admission to the upper 
division. 

Beginning with the Fall quarter, Mr. 
Stewart will offer instruction in two courses 
in the field of the Social Sciences: Resources 
and Methods of Research in the Social Sci- 
ences, and Classic and Contemporary Litera- 
ture in the Social Sciences. 

Xavier University library’s publicity pro- 
gram this year has included cooperative work 
with the Xavier Herald staff and with the 
Fine Arts Department. The Booklovers’ 
Corner in the Xavier Herald each month 
brings to notice one or two outstanding 
patrons, students, cites special book interests 
and comments on their general good use of 
the library. A committee composed entirely 
of staff members names the best library 
patrons of the month. The ‘booklovers’ 
chosen are interviewed and furnish material 
for the staff member’s report for the Herald. 
Much interest in library activities has been 
aroused and attention to salient points of 
library practices has been focused to further 
better usages and create a keener sense of 
appreciation for opportunities within reach 
in the library. The Fine Arts Department 
presented the library with a patriotic setting 
for November’s National Education Week 
display in the main lobby, second floor: the 
U. S. Capitol dome in a sketch approximiately 
six by eight feet. Two Seniors in Fine Arts, 
designed and reproduced the dome in beaver 
board and then finished it in show card color. 
Just below the center of this background, a 
large open book, measuring 28 by 42 inches, 
provides for ample space for the feature dis- 
play. Since the declaration of war, posters, 
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charts, new world maps and globe on port- 
able stand, have been used and timely dis- 
plays have replaced the central Education 
Week theme. In February, we celebrated 
National Negro History Week with an ap- 
propriate poster and display. At present, 
defense bonds furnish the theme in a “De- 
fend America, Buy Stamps, Buy Bonds” 
poster. 


Demonstration Unit of State Library Books 
June 15-August 8, 1942 

The books destined for the new Booker T. 
Washington High School Library, will form 
a unique demonstration unit in the Chil- 
dren’s Center of Xavier University Library. 
‘ By a cooperative plan with the Orleans Par- 
ish School Board, a laboratory and demon- 
stration workshop will be set up for the use 
of members in the Library Science classes. 
The students will thus be enabled to learn 
by doing the various steps in processing books 
for a school library—from  accessioning, 
through classifying, cataloging, etc., to plac- 
ing them in correct position on the shelf. It 
is hoped that during the eight-week summer 
session, much of the preparatory work will 
be completed, so that the library will be ready 
for use in September. 

Making the State books directly accessible 
to these teachers-in-service, mostly from Lou- 
isiana, enables the teachers of the Library 
Science classes to present a demonstration of 
what the State of Louisiana is doing in its 
splendid library program and also to stress 
the need of knowledge and efficiency in co- 
operating with the plan. 

¢* ¢ @ 


New Orleans Library Club 


At the recent annual banquet meeting of 
the New Orleans Library Club the following 
officers were elected to direct the activities 
of the organization for 1942-1943: Nathaniel 
Stewart, President; Viola Andersen, Vice- 
President; Naomi Rausch, Secretary; Floretta 
Ebeling, Treasurer. The New Orleans Li- 
brary Club is now entering upon its second 
decade of activity, having been founded in 
1931. Through the years its membership has 
been expanded to include librarians, book 


dealers, representatives of library movement. 
Friends of libraries are cordially invited to 
attend the meetings of the organization. 

Among the activities for the new year will 
be a series of varied discussions relating to 
educational and library problems growing out 
of the war: library service to a transient in- 
dustrial population; the work of a war in- 
formation center; good reading as a curb to 
juvenile delinquency through broken families 
in wartime; some aspects of library activity in 
the inter-American relations program; the 
education of the New Orleans laymen; print- 
radio-film activity in New Orleans; and other 
significant subjects of discussion. Every ef- 
fort will be made to secure as lecturers men 
and women who are recognized authorities 
in their fields. It is hoped, too, that lecturers 
well informed in the experience of libraries 
in England, Holland, France, Poland and 
other invaded countries will be available for 
discussion of important educational problems 
growing out of the war abroad. 


The public is cordially invited to attend 
the meetings through the course of the year 
and announcements of meetings and lecturers 
will appear in the New Orleans press. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


PARISH LIBRARIES 


Interesting and effective displays of books 
dealing with production, conservation and air 
raid protection have been a part of the li- 
brary’s war effort. The materials for the dis- 
plays have been provided through the office 
for Emergency Management and to this have 
been added war books of importance and 
pamphlets from the Office of Civilian De- 
fense. War information pamphlets have been 
placed in pamphlet boxes labeled according 
to types of material and these are allowed to 
circulate. Mayor Fred S. LeBlanc and Pres- 
ident, Ernest L. Gass of the Police Jury, co 
chairman of the East Baton Rouge Parish- 
City Civilian Defense Council have officially 
named the library a War Information Center 
and various agencies of the Office of Civilian 
Defense have asked for cooperation and infor- 
mation from the library. 
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Chief among these agencies of the Office 
of Civilian Defense seeking cooperation from 
the library is the Community Consumer Cen- 
ter. This group is housed in the Old State 
Capitol and its work covers many phases of 
civilian war effort. Their chief purpose is to 
teach the conservation of materials on hand, 
nutrition and sound principles of purchasing, 
and the library has furnished books for dis- 
play at the Center and book lists to cover 
their programs from time to time. Collect- 
ing of books for soldiers, of stamps for the 
Camp Fire girls, and of magazines for the 
State hospitals nearby has helped to make 
the library a community center, and has been 
another part of its war effort. 


Interesting displays have been made pos- 
sible through the Baton Rouge Camp Fire 
Girls. Large oil paintings on window shades 
have made attractive wall decorations in the 
library’s children’s room. The paintings de- 
pict activities of the Camp Fire girls and are 
effectively related to each other through the 
common use of dark blue and light blue 
colors. Actual examples of these crafts were 
also on display. 

The Baton Rouge Decorator’s Club created 
interest in the library’s collection of books on 
china, pottery and silver through a display of 
pieces owned by different members of the 
club. 

The Baton Rouge Garden Club sponsored 
a group of lectures by Dorothy Biddle, noted 
decorator and flower arranger, and asked for 
the library’s cooperation in the way of and 
exhibit of books. This exhibit was made at- 
tractive through the use of azaleas, daisies 
and Japanese magnolias which were put into 
the display case and called attention to the 
books. 

The Baton Rouge Poetry Society celebrated 
Poetry Week during May and asked the co- 
operation of the library in having a collection 
of books on display. 

Among the practice students at East Baton 
Rouge Parish Library this spring was Miss 
jeanne Lyons of Ohio, a student at Simmons 
College in Boston. Miss Lyons’ special in- 
lerest in parish and regional service brought 
her to Louisiana. She visited Pointe Coupee 


Parish also and spent one day on the Pointe 
Coupee Parish Library Bookmobile. 

Nell Russel and Margaret Reed will attend 
the Institute for Reference Librarians at the 
University of Chicago in July. This institute 
follows the annual meeting of the A. L. A. 
in Milwaukee which Miss Russell and Miss 
Reed will also attend. 

Plans are being formulated to extend li- 
brary service to the Negroes of East Baton 
Rouge Parish. It is expected that the branch 
will open on or about September first. 


East Baton Rouge Parish Library 
Bossier Parish 


Highlighting parish library activities have 
been the open forums and film forums em- 
phasized as a means of adult education. “Are 
we over confident?”, “What are we fighting 
for?” and “After peace—what about Ger- 
many?” are topics which have elicited live dis- 
cussions reports Miss Elizabeth Williams, li- 
brarian. 


As an active War Information Center, the 
Bossier parish library, selected by the Ameri- 
can Library Association, has greatly enlarged 
the reference collection to meet civilian de- 
fense requests. Book lists on nutrition and 
world affairs have proven popular, with titles 
“Have you enlisted for civilian defense?”, and 
“Read these and do a better Job”, attracting 
new readers. 


Displays of civilian defense materials, gov- 
ernment publications and technical books for 
workers have been set up in various branch 
libraries. Reading lists are being mailed to 
civilian defense leaders and all branch library 
reading rooms have been offered to the Coor- 
dinator of Civilian Defense for group meet- 
ings. 

“Frontiers of the Future”, the first film 
forum in the parish, was held in Bossier City 
during April and discussions centered on the 
effects new discoveries and inventions brought 
about by war effort would have in peace 
world. “Americans All”, the second film 
shown in the parish at Benton, at which more 
than 150 were present, had in attendance one 
woman and two children who walked four 
miles for this special film showing. 
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Caddo 


A weekly story hour for the children of 
Caddo parish was inaugurated in June over 
KTBS with Mrs. Margaret R. Phillips, the 
Children’s librarian, of Shreve Memorial con- 
ducting the “Once Upon a Time Story 
Club”. The reading of ten books will entitle 
each participant to a certificate, according to 
Miss Bess Vaughan, parish librarian. 


De Soto 


To stress public forums, DeSoto parish 
planned a series of forums to be sponsored by 
the library, the Adult Education program and 
the local schools. The initial Freedom Forum 
was held in April with Mr. Shows, superin- 
tendent of schools presiding. Dr. Pierce 
Cline, President of Centenary College, spoke 
on the subject, “The Two Victories—In War 
and In Peace”. 

“Japan and the Far Eastern Question”, 
was the topic of the second Freedom Forum 
at which Dr. Bryant Davidson of Centenary 
College was the speaker. A representative 
group participated in the discussion and defi- 
nite plans have been made for a third forum 
in June with an army officer as the speaker 
and leader. 

Opening of a Negro branch during month 
of March was a further step in extending li- 
brary service in this parish. The interest of 
the Negroes in reading is reflected in their 
requests for information ranging from math- 
ematics to the various branches of the Armed 
Forces. DeSoto has also been designated as 
official war information center, with reports 
from various branches of the parish showing 
the special interest in women’s part in de- 
fense. 


Natchitoches 


An innovation ni the Natchitoches parish 
library is the speakers’ bureau designed to as- 
sist in the selection of speakers for various 
occasions. 

“Our concern about children and books” 
Teachers’ Association by Miss Nancy Sexton, 
was the topic of a talk made to the Parents 
librarian, in which was included a discussion 
of the problem of children’s reading of 
comics. 


Pointe Coupee Parish 


Pointe Coupe parish library, in celebrating 
its first anniversary, can point with pride toa 
fine record of accomplishments, with a total 
of 63,963 books read by 3,144 borrowers, 
Contributing fully to the win-the-war effort, 
the library is.also serving as official War In- 
formation center. 

Although this parish is not within a de- 
fense area, the librarian reports that readers 
are anxiously seeking to keep informed on 
current problems and various war activities, 
Morehouse 

Renovation of all branches is in progress 
states Miss Gahagan and attractive reading 
nooks will be provided in all library centers 
as part of a general improvement plan. 

Increased circulation is shown in the library 
reports with greatest increase revealed in the 
reading of non-fiction titles. 


Richland 


Emphasis on nutrition has created a special 
demand for pamphlet material which js in 
constant use among the women’s clubs, states 


the librarian. In addition to the book col- 
lection, government nutrition bulletins are 
being made freely accessible in all parish li- 
braries. 


Terrebonne 


“At long last the library can boast two rural 
library buildings of its own” states Miss Pa- 
tricia Motte. These Parish. owned library 
centers are located at Little Caillou and 
Bourg. 

Stressing film forums, “Women and de- 
fense” and “Safeguarding military informa- 
tion” are subjects which emphasized the na- 
tional emergency. 


Bookmobile Service 


With bookmobile patrons expressing en- 
thusiastic reception of varied reading material 
which they are able to receive despite the 
rationing, the bookmobile in most parish li 
braries now cover established routes every 
two weeks, instead of weekly. Readers are 
heartily cooperating, librarians report, in the 
plan of taking two weeks’ supply of books. 
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Reaching a new high in monthly bookmo- 
bile circulation, the Vermilion librarian, Jes- 
sica Boatner, states that many of the total of 
3,008 books read pertain to world affairs 
and countries at war, showing that bookmo- 
bile service helps many to meet the emergen- 
cies of an all-out war effort. 

In Natchitoches parish, a great deal of in- 
terest is shown in foreign nations by book- 
mobile patrons, both adults and school child- 
ren, and other requests reflect that many are 
reading for certificate requirements. From 
this parish also comes the report that maga- 
zines are much in demand in rural areas. 

“South of the Mason-Dixon Line”, a book- 
mobile display resulted in numerous requests, 
states the Bossier parish librarian. Lists of 
new books are posted but the frequent selec- 
tion of Van Loon’s “Story of Mankind” and 
“Story of the Bible” reflect that patrons are 
interested in relating the present to the past 
and to the future. 

Circulation of copies of art prints is an in- 
novation in Bossier bookmobile service which 
was started in March. About forty reproduc- 
tions of modern French paintings were lent 
by Louisiana Art Commission to be circu- 
lated to borrowers on same terms and condi- 
tions as books. 

A large percentage of non-commissioned 
officers and families are availing themselves 
of the Rapides parish library bookmobile serv- 
ice, states Miss Sallie Farrell, librarian. While 
data on the various branches of the armed 
forces, mathematics and foreign language 
books are popular with the men, the army 
wives want books on the South, Louisiana, 
army procedures and etiquette, as well as 
current titles. 


¢* ¢ ¢ 


Louisiana Library Commission 


The past quarter saw the passing of another 
milestone in the Louisiana Library Commis- 
sion’s goal of establishing a free public library 
in every parish in the state when on June 8 
DeSoto parish passed a one-mill library tax 
by a large majority. The tax, voted for five 
years, carried two to one in assessed property 
Valuation, and nearly three to one in popular 
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vote. Three precincts voted unanimously for 
its passage. 

The sixteenth parish now having free par- 
ish-wide library service, DeSoto is the second 
this year to vote a library tax, Vermilion 
having passed one on February 14. 

In congratulating DeSoto voters on their 
support of the library Miss Essae M. Culver, 
commission executive secretary, pointed out 
that returns on all library tax elections have 
been favorable since the war began, and at- 
tributed the increased support of libraries to 
the fact that people are aware of the necessity 
for getting accurate information and knowl- 
edge during the period of national emergency. 

“This attitude is in direct contrast to the 
attitude of totalitarian countries, where books 
and libraries are burned and destroyed,” the 
commission added. 

Another evidence of increased library in- 
terest, one which bears out the commission’s 
often repeated statement that libraries are 
essentially adult education institutions, is seen 
in a recent report from the Rapides demon- 
stration, where during the month of May 35 
percent of the total books circulated were in- 
formational rather than recreational. Re- 
quests for war-related subjects—such as the 
influence of sea power on history, data on the 
Philippines, Russia, Ireland, Mexico, Alaska, 
significant documents of American history 
and on metapolitics—indicated that the read- 
ers in Rapides have accepted the library as a 
helpful means of forming correct opinions 
about the world situation. 


Rapides’ excellent statistics for the month 
showed a military registration of 678 among 
the total registration figure of 4625, with a 
total circulation figure of 12,224 books which 
include the 3241 volumes lent from the book- 
mobile and the 656 books borrowed by sol- 
diers from the Camp Beauregard branch. 

The report mentioned that nonfiction titles 
are generally more popular then recreational 
books with military patrons, who continue to 
ask for Louisiana books, including the Amer- 
ican guide series of New Orleans and the 
state, as well as for Lyle Saxon’s writings. 

Another interesting development in Rapi- 
des is the first Negro branch, opened on 
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June first. Located in the Negro USO Cen- 
ter, the library is open daily from 3 to 5 
o'clock and from 7 to 9 o’clock, and is open 
to all Negroes of the community. The initial 
collection included 1080 books, of which there 
were 455 adult titles and 625 juvenile books. 
Among the 48 adults and two children who 
registered during the first two days the branch 
was opened were school and adult education 
teachers, stenographers, the public health 
nurse, waiters, porters, plasterers, doctors, the 
editor of the local Negro paper, clerks and 
USO workers. 


The Louisiana Library Commission’s re- 
port on its activities during 1940 and 1041 
revealed that another achievement record was 
set during this period, when a circulation in- 
crease of 20 per cent over the past biennium 
was made, and five demonstration parish li- 
braries were established, with four of thein 
becoming parish-supported units at the close 
of the commission’s supervision. 


The circulation of commission books for 


1940 and 41, 1,392,609 volumes, topped the 
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the report for 1938 and 1939, which had 
marked a 300 percent increase over previous 
years. 


The commission’s executive secretary re- 
ceived another signal honor when she was 
recently appointed assistant liaison librarian 
for the Eighth corps area under a national 
plan for naming libraries to assist corps area 
and camp libraries in securing loans of books 
needed to supplement camp collections. Miss 
Culver’s appointment was announced by 
ALA president Charles H. Brown of Ames, 
Iowa, after conferences with corps area libra- 
rians and Capt. Ray Trautman, who is in 
charge of army library service of the morale 
division. 

An addition to the commission staff for 
the summer is Miss Odette Dolhonde, June 
graduate of the L. S. U. Jibrary school. 
Another staff change is in DeSoto parish, 
where Miss Frances Flanders, librarian of 
Neville High school in Monroe, is assisting 
for the summer. 
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School Library Section 


The regular meeting of the school libraries 
section of the L. L. A. was held in the 
Cameo Room of the Virginia Hotel at 2 
P. M., Friday, April 17, 1942, in Monroe, 
La. The meeting was called to order by 
the acting chairman, Miss Hannah Jolley, in 
the absence of Miss May Lynn Amiss, chair- 
man. 

The following program was rendered: 


1. New Emphasis in School Library Col- 
lections—Miss Sue Hefley, Supervisor of 
School Libraries. 

2. Promotional Work in School Libraries 
(A round table discussion): 

(1) Student reviews of library books— 

Miss Rubye Moore, Jonesboro-Hodge 
High School, Jonesboro, La. 

(2) Doll’s illustrating books for child- 
ren—Mrs. B. H. Rust, Barkdull 
Faulk School, Monroe, La. 

(3) Elementary library service with high 
school library—Miss Edna Mae 
Templet, St. Martinville, La. 

(4) Book- Week Displays— Mrs. Stella 
Tremoulet, Jesuit High School, 
New Orleans, La. 

(5) Message from the Library Section 
of La. Teachers Association—Mrs. 
Frances Daugherty, Bastrop, La. 

3. Speaking of Books— Mrs. 
Clarke Sayers, Superintendent of Work with 
Children, New York Public Library, New 
York City, 

Following the program a short business 
meeting was held. 

The nominating committee submitted the 
following candidates who were elected with- 
out opposition: 

Mrs. Mary Lee Phillips, Chairman. 

Miss Georgette Richard, Vice-Chairman. 

Miss Olive Gehring, Secretary. 

It was moved and seconded that a commit- 
tee be appointed by the new chairman, Mrs. 
Mary Lee Phillips, to draw up a constitution 
for school Library Section of the L. L. A. 

It was moved and seconded that a commit- 
tee be appointed to promote attendance at the 
October joint meeting in New Orleans of 


Frances 


the Southeastern and Southwestern Library 
Associations. 

It was suggested that a project on reading 
of pupils and the number and kind of books 
read by them be sponsored. 


It was suggested that a resolution be sub- 
mitted at the General session that 25c out of 
the $1.00 dues of each member go to the sec- 
tion designated by him and that any member 
wishing to belong to more than one section 
may do so by paying 25c for each. 

It was moved and seconded that we adopt 
the recommendations made by the committee 
on cooperation with the School Library Sec- 
tion of the L. T. A. that we promote a pro- 
ject related to reading interests. It was sug- 
gested that a useful booklist might be one 
which would list books likely to meet the in- 
terests now shown in a comic magazine and 
lead from that interest to a better type of 


_ reading. 


There being no further business the meet- 
ing adjourned. 
Respectfully submitted, 
RUTH CLARK, Acting Secretary. 
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COLLEGE AND REFERENCE SECTION 


Officers, 1942-1943: 

Nathaniel Stewart, Chairman. 

E. J. Scheerer, Vice-Chairman (Chairman- 
Elect). 


Dorothy Beckmeyer, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Committees: 

Committee on Nominations—Sister M. 
Redempta, Chairman, W. D. Postell, Louise 
R. Gray. 

Committee on Program—Nathaniel Stew- 
art, Chairman, Mary Clay, Eugene Watson. 

Committee on Relations with Agencies of 
Higher Education—James A. McMillen, 
Chairman, Loma Knighten, E. J. Scheerer, 
Mary Clay. 

Committee on Reference Resources — 
George K. Logan, Chairman, Naomi Rausch, 
§. Metella Williams. 


Constitution 

The growing professional stature of the 
Section suggested the need for a body of 
laws to govern the work of the group. Ac- 
cordingly, the proposed body of laws prepared 
tarlier in the year was formally adopted as 
the Constitution, and this will regulate the 
proceedings henceforth. The expressed ob- 
jects are: (1,) to promote interest and service 
in libraries of institutions of higher learning 
and in reference libraries, (2) to consider.and 
discuss problems of the L. L. A. as they 
peculiarly affect college and reference libra- . 
fies, and (3) to foster fellowship among col- 
lege and reference libraries in Louisiana. 


Louisiana College Conference, Library Section 


The body of librarians in attendance enthu- 
fiastically supported the newly established Li- 
brary Section of the L. C. C. and extended 
iis congratulations to Mr. Eugene Watson 
for his successful launching of the program. 
College and university librarians were urged 
© give maximum support to the new Chair- 
man, Miss Mary Clay, who indicated that she 
hoped for full participation at the next meet- 
ing of the new unit in Spring, 1943. It is 
the hope of this Section that the close associa- 
tion and contact with administrative educa- 


tional officers in the Louisiana College Con- 
ference will make possible a clearer under- 
standing of mutual problems and strengthen 
the moral status and financial support of our 
libraries in Louisiana. 


“A New Consciousness of Demands Upon 
Reference Service in Libraries” 

(An address by Miss S. Metella Williams, 
Library School, L. S. U.) 

What is significant is not the emerging 
demands themselves but the growing con- 
sciousness of the new reference demands upon 
libraries. Times are so dramatic that the 
consciousness of patrons and libraries alike 
has been focused upon these demands. 

The three key types of demands are the 
vocational-career-guidance information, _re- 
sources required because of new trends in for- 
mal educational procedure, and the demand 
for materials related to the defense and war 
programs. The demand for career and guid- 
ance information has been in evidence since 
1932, but the dire need for manpower and 
skill for the war machine has placed the spot- 
light on this reference service today. The 
second type of demand parallels the changing 
curricular materials and instructional meth- 
ods. Modern pedagogy has advanced the 
project method, the unit instructional meth- 
od, the laboratory plan, the contract scheme, 
and other educational fashions, and the refer- 
ence service of libraries has been geared, par- 
ticularly in school libraries, to furnish the re- 
sources demanded. The consciousness of the 
demand for reference service relating to the 
war effort also can be traced to several years 
back, but the total picture is yet too immature 
to be fully appraised. 

Reference libraries shall require more than 
the usual formal reference training to carry 
on their work effectively. They must be 
alert to social changes and must be able to 
feel the pulse of a rapidly changing world. 
Reference libriarians are encouraged to broad- 
en the base of their knowledge of political 
science, economics, technology, 
guidance and geography. 


vocational 
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“In-Service Training for College Librarians” 
(An address by Miss Loma Knighten, Libra- 
rian, Southwestern Louisiana Instiute) 

In college library service one constantly ex- 
periences the need for  self-advancement 
through formal or informal post-professional 
training. Since we have had insufficient 
time to evaluate our own in-service improve- 
ment program at Southwestern, this paper 
will attempt to present the present schemes 
for such training currently in operation in the 
library world. 


In-service training for librarians is an or- 
ganized program of systematic continuing 
education while on the job. Staff training 
should logically start immediately upon en- 
trance in the library service. Marked changes 
in college training and the different demands 
made upon the library require librarians to 
change their backgrounds and be equipped 
to meet the needs of research and teaching 
on various subjects. 

There are suggested six channels for the 
promotion of in-service training: (1) provision 
for stimulating staff meetings, (2) reservation 
of several hours of the work week for profes- 
sional reading, (3) attendance state, regional, 
and national library conventions, (4) enroll- 
ment in graduate academic courses or even 
undergraduate work at the institution, (5) 
provision for exchange employment and visits 
in order to gain greater perspective, and (6) 
participation in meetings of various agenricies 
of higher education. Which of these plans 
does your library have in operation? 

If we really believe that the function of the 
library is educational, we should work for 
conditions that will enable the staff to live 
up to its educational responsibilities by per- 
sonal fitness and growth. We should see that 
members do not have too many hours each 
day of exhausting public service, that sala- 
ries permit savings for further study, that it 
be possible to arrange for leaves of absence 
for study or travel without throwing too 
much burden on those that remain or involv- 
ing too much personal financial sacrifice. 
There might be, of course, other channels for 
in-service improvement and college librarians 
are urged to study their own peculiar situa- 


aaa 
tion and aim at this necessary development 
in staff morale and growth. " 
“The Four-Years-In-Three Liberal Arts Pros 
gram and Its Effect Upon College Library 
Service” 
(An address by Nathaniel Stewart, Librarian, 
Dillard University) 

The pressure of time prevented the discus 
sion and address, and the speaker indicated 
the hope that the subject may appear in the 
library literature at a later date. 

Resoltuions 

A resolution was passed urging inquiry 
into the enrollment of college librarians in 
courses at the institutions served by the l- 
brary. It is recommended that institutions 
make available such courses gratis or at re 
duced cost to the staff member enrollee, and 
that the recommendation be passed on to the 
L. L. A. Committee on Staff, Salaries, and 
Tenure. 

A resolution urging the incorporation of 
college and university librarians in state sup 
ported institutions in Louisiana into the civil 
service scheme, with all privileges and im 
munities generally provided under the civil 
service act. 

¢* ¢ @ 
PARISH AND REGIONAL LIBRARY 
SECTION 

Miss Elisabeth Williams, Librarian of the 
Bossier Parish Library, was the Chairman for 
the year and presided at the meeting. The 
guest speaker was Mrs. Houghton, who also 
spoke at the general sessions. The only bus 
iness transacted was the electing of a new 
Chairman, and the changing of the name 
of the group to “The Public Library Sec 
tion.” MARION TAYLOR, Chairman 
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